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THE WELSH IN PATAGONIA. 


A SUPERFICIAL glance at the map of South 
America would lead one to suppose that its 
extreme peninsular region, forming the country 
of Patagonia, might be as favourable a field for 
European colonisation as New Zealand, for it is 
almost as much a sea-girt territory, and a great 
portion of it lies between precisely the same 
parallels of latitude. The great range of the 
Andes, by which it is traversed, has, however, 
an unfavourable effect on its climate. Those 
mountains so intercept the moist clouds which 
come from the Pacific, that on the western side, 
where stretches the narrow strip subject to Chili, 
incessant rains prevail ; while the broader eastern 
belt, over which the Argentine Republic exer- 
cises dominion, is subject to the opposite extreme 
of nearly continuous drought. The island of 
Chiloe and other portions of Western Patagonia 
have been long colonised ; and the Spanish settlers, 
although not very prosperous, manage to grow 
corn, potatoes, and apples there in spite of their 
superabundant rains. In the dry eastern region, 
colonisation has been attempted several times, 
but has not had very encouraging results. An- 
tonio Viedma, under a Commission of the gov- 
ernor of Buenos Ayres, founded a settlement at 
St Julian, latitude forty-nine degrees S., in 1780 ; 
but this was abandoned four years afterwards, 
chiefly on account of the sterility of the soil. 
The Spaniards subsequently formed a colony at 
Port Desire, which, after struggling on for a 
while under various misfortunes, was finally 
abandoned in 1807. Recent voyagers have found 
the remains of a fort and some houses still stand- 
ing there, as well as some apple and cherry trees, 
for which the climate appears to be suitable. 
About thirty years ago, the design of colonising 
Patagonia began to be seriously entertained by 
a number of enthusiastic adventurers in North 
Wales. If their object had been simply to better 
their material condition, as is the case with most 
emigrants, they would not have directed their 
eyes to such a quarter, but would have preferred 


going to the United States, or some prosperous 
British colony where many of their countrymen 
had already settled, and would be ready to 
welcome and assist them. Their aim, however, 
was to escape entirely from contact with Anglo- 
Saxons, and establish in some part of the world 
a purely Welsh settlement, which should lead 
to the preservation of their language and the 
reconstruction of their ancient nationality. They 
also wished to be utterly out of the way of all 
traffic in alcohol. And they knew of no unoccu- 
pied temperate region which seemed on the whole 
so well suited for their ambitious undertaking as 
Patagonia, a region more than one-half larger 
than France, but as yet only tenanted by a few 
Indian tribes. The Argentine Republic certainly 
claimed sovereignty over the territory, and any 
settlers going there must have its permission, 
and be subject to the Government of Buenos 
Ayres ; but they could still have practical auto- 
nomy, or perhaps enter the Argentine Con- 
federation as a separate Welsh State; and they 
looked forward confidently to the time when 
they should so increase in strength as to be able, 
if needful, to assert their nearly complete inde- 
pendence. 

The first body of Welsh settlers, having pur- 
chased a small schooner and stored it with pro- 
visions, sailed for Patagonia in 1865. They 
arrived safely at a good harbour which they 
called Port Madryn, on Nuevo Bay or New 
Bay, where, however, there is no fresh water 
procurable. Thence they went southward forty- 
seven miles to the Chubut or Chupat River, 
which is about half-way between Buenos Ayres 
(whence it is 630 miles SW.) and the Strait 
of Magellan, in about the same latitude as the 
Canterbury province of New Zealand ; and some 
six miles from the mouth of that river selected 
a suitable place for settlement. A few rude huts 
were built ; and in the following year an attempt 
was made to cultivate the land to a certain extent 
and grow corn. The colonists were mostly miners, 
unaccustomed to agricultural pursuits, and as they 
had no previous experience of a dry climate, 
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their first crops proved a complete failure. 
Other troubles and losses came to damp their 
enthusiasm: the only cow which they possessed 
got into the river, and was drowned; their 
schooner, which had been despatched to procure 
a fresh stock of provisions, was wrecked on a bar 
at the mouth of the river, and it took three 
or four months’ labour by the bulk of the settlers 
to get her repaired and fitted for sea. 

Many pioneer colonists in America have 
experienced for a while very great trouble from 
the savage natives in their vicinity; but the 
settlers on the Chubut were in this respect much 
more fortunate. In the month of August 1866 
they were visited by two large Indian tribes, with 
whom they wisely did their best to cultivate 
amicable relations. These Tehuelche Indians 
reciprocated their friendly advances, and taught 
them how to manage horses and hunt with the 
lasso guanacoes and other large game which the 
country supplied. This instruction soon proved 
invaluable to them; indeed, had it not been for 
the timely lessons received from their savage 
neighbours, the new-comers would have had no 
means of obtaining a subsistence when their 
stores were exhausted, and in all probability 
would have perished of starvation. 

In November of the same year, the wrecked 
schooner, by this time repaired, made a trip to 
the nearest settlement, about two hundred miles 
to the north, for provisions, having on board 
three discontented families, numbering eight 
persons, who had resolved to abandon the colony. 
As the second crop of wheat proved a failure 
from want of rain, in February 1867 a deputation 
of colonists went in their schooner to Buenos 
Ayres, and besought the Government to remove 
them to a more favourable part of the Argentine 
dominion. The Government, from information 
received, believed that a satisfactory trial had not 
been made, and persuaded them to go on for 
another year with the assistance which was offered 
in the way of seed-corn and provisions, They 
consented to this; but before the news of the 
arrangement which had been made could reach 
the settlement, the colonists there had abandoned 
the place and conveyed their goods overland to 
New Gulf, ready to embark for another locality. 
All their pigs and the greater portion of their 
cattle aud poultry had been killed, and they 
were huddled together in camp, eagerly awaiting 
the schooner’s return to convey them away. 
When it did arrive, the deputies on board were 
incensed to hear of the precipitate action of the 
colonists, and there was much wrangling between 
the parties as to the course which should now 
be taken ; but at length the whole body returned 
to the deserted settlement. They had to start 
there afresh under great disadvantages, as the 
season for ploughing was past and they had little 
seed-corn; but what they did sow on this occasion 
grew well and yielded a satisfactory result. 

While this crop was growing, and before the 
promised supplies arrived from Buenos Ayres, 
the colonists experienced very great privations ; 
and if some of the more active had not learnt to 
procure food by hunting, they would have been 
in a condition of actual famine. The expected 
Government relief at length reached them in 
November 1867, and the vessel which bore it 
brought also large presents of clothing and food 


for the neighbouring Indians. The colonists were 
now in better spirits, especially as their wheat 
promised a good return ; and they told the Govern- 
ment that if they could only have a good supply 
of seed-corn and some cattle and provisions to 
maintain them for another year, they felt con- 
fident of ultimate success. Their representations 
were liberally responded to: there was sent them 
from Buenos Ayres a large quantity of wheat and 
barley and one hundred and fifty milch cows, 
The vessel, however, did not reach them till May 
1868. Their own schooner had —_ in the year 
‘gone to Patagones (near the mouth of the Rio 
| Negro) for a temporary supply of provisions, and 
_ left there on the 26th of February, on her return 
i iy She was not very seaworthy, and prob- 
ably soon went down, being never heard of after- 
wards. Thus the colony Jost at once the vessel 
on which it so much depended, a valuable cargo, 
and six of its most useful settlers. 

The welcome arrival of the corn and cattle 
from Buenos Ayres helped to raise the spirits of 
the people, when they were terribly depressed by 
this calamity. As they now realised the neces- 
sity of irrigation, the seed supplied them was 
mostly sown on land close to the river; and 
though hurriedly and og | put into the 
ground, it produced, through having sufficient 
moisture, an abundant crop. Their prospects 
now looked somewhat more encouraging; but 
while their corn was being harvested and the 
cows were about to calve, there came a heavy 
rain, most unusual in this dry climate, followed 
by a disastrous flood, which inundated the whole 
valley, carrying all before it. The greater part 
of their wheat was either lost or damaged ; many 
houses were beaten down, and about sixty cows 
in escaping from the flood strayed away to the 
hills and were never recovered. 

In the meantime, representations were made 
to the authorities at Buenos Ayres as to the 
insufficient means of communication with the 
colony, owing to the loss of the schooner. The 
Government generously advanced half the money 
required to purchase another small coasting 
vessel of forty-five tons, and despatched it from 
the city with a further supply of provisions. 
After reaching the settlement, it went on a 
second trip to Patagones for a cargo of mares, 
heifers, and a flour-mill; but on returning, got 
aground, like its predecessor, on the fatal bar 
at the mouth of the river. With some diffi- 
culty it was got off and unladen, and roughly 
repaired, so as to be able to make a voyage from 
the settlement to Buenos Ayres with a first con- 
signment of dairy produce, which, from its 
excellent quality, obtained a ready sale there. 
But the vessel was now in such an unseaworthy 
condition that it had also to be sold for less than 
half its original cost ; so that the colony was left 
for a second time without any means of com- 
munication with outside civilisation. 

A commercial company was soon after formed 
in Wales—The Welsh Colonising and Trading 
Company, Limited—which bought another vessel 
for the special purpose of trading to Patagonia. 
In 1869, Mr Lewis Jones, a leading man among 
the Chubut settlers, proceeded by way of Buenos 
Ayres to Wales, in order to make some arrange- 
ments with this company. After most tiresome 


delays, towards the end of May in the following 
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i i lony was described 
year he returned to the settlement the Com- vite 
Walsh his | anderer? in 1880, and by “Captain Dewar in 
isi his ‘Voyage of the Nyanza’ in p 
of Indians, with whom a considerable amount of | 
t railway of forty-seven miles, r 
barter was transacted. But the bread and flour’ shor 
i is ly needed from this place to Trelew ; 
han | rance of the farms and the poor nature of 
themselves, for a larger quantity of wheat than appea 
usual had been sown; and two. months before | 4 ‘Soi tll 
harvest, there was a great scarcity. The more 
active of the settlers were compelled to fall back made. y; ae p84 
i i 1888, and now conveys (though at very hig 
on hunting again, to make up the deficiency in| in 
i y tes) the surplus wheat of the } 
their food supply. Moreover, the harvest, on rate 
i their other goods to Port Madryn. } 
which they had formed great expectations, proved | 
i drought. have, at their own expense, 
he | the river. Of even greater importance is 
During the first three years of the colony, the over river. toa liner snes tp 
i i i i ty | the carrying out of extensive irrig ; 
entire population, with the view to security 
lian, ga Malad i hen-| the colonists, Contrary to what was originally 
forming one village. But when their apprehen- 
sions on this score were allayed, the families ieved, 
i i - fertile, so that 40 bushels of wheat per 
began to disperse, in order to follow more advan 
The land was divided into farm 
i i ted ; and | represents 80 per cent. o Pp 
ve} Th infall at Chubut does not exceed six 
these rude structures of sun-dried brick have | The rai 
& Majesty’s | is very full, the value of the two barrages 
Commander R. P. Dennistoun, of Her Majes 4 
1871. Writing to the Times during that y 
ip t d after Dr Rawson, President of the Re- 
iately proceeded by one of the ship’s boats about 
ix mi i i y y days o 
six miles up the river to the village of Trerawson, ic alae 
now nearly deserted, as most of the colonists, Here the Arg r ey oe 
i i i tory and other Argentine officials reside ; 
reside on their own farms, some of which are ten | Territory tog 
i i i d as, from a Government Report o » 
miles higher up the river. I found the colonists | and as, ( ee oo 
i irits ; their ¢ that, besides the nine Wels 
in excellent health and spirits ; their cheerfulness | learn 
ideri i - es, ere are 
is to be wondered at, considering how little com- | formist b rotestan iP re 
icati i tholic ones, it is obvious tha 
munication they have had with the outer world. 
For the last two years they have been suffering 
much from drought, which has caused the failure, | Sout ales—complet oe lag agg 
i fluences—is not being realised. u 
more or less, of their wheat-crop. As they had | in 
ona pied having been taken up by Argentine 
twenty-four pounds of biscuit, al, 
oa er a ¢ i their ha valley, the lower part of the actua 
meat they could get by hunting. At present, | the PPY eee ee 
there are few cattle and only seven sheep in the | valley of the Ch . ee oe 
i i i Chubut Territory belongs to one of the gre 
colony ; but Mr Lewis Jones intends importing tea 
flocks, also potatoes for planting. There is much | divisions o : rg ee een eee 
wanted a store for all sorts of necessaries, especi- | 90,000 square miles, : ye 
i i i y between the Andes and the sea, from 0) 
ally clothing, as the colonists are getting very \ é e se i 
lothi 46° S., though it derives all its importance 
ragged, and have no means of reclothing. found g 
whith would ch aqui i Chubut and on the lower slopes of the 
which would shortly be required. Five bags of the Chu ut é le lox ) ° 
isi owling wilderness, void of pas 
nearly all the inhabitants, and only heard of one at gt gre + ! 
ish 1891 the Government has recognised 
a new Welsh colony on the upper Chubut, 125 
miles west of Rawson. And farther west, on 
“In 1877, a1 i f the Corcovado, in the fertile 
i has been founded 
had been harvested; and the population of a, 
settlement numbered about seven hundred souls, | calle 
This number had increased to two thousand | admirably s 
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newest intelligence affecting the Welsh colonies 
and the Chubut Territory is that in the Andine 
section gold has been found in promising 
uantities. A special Commission sent from 
ndon has pronounced some portions to be of 
extraordinary mineral wealth. And in autumn 
of this year, the Buenos Ayres Standard spoke 
anticipatively of the region as ‘the future Cali- 
fornia of South America,’ 

Till of late, Welshmen clung to the tradition 
that the Welsh Prince Madoc discovered America 
three hundred years before Columbus, and 
having come to Wales to report his discovery, 
returned to the New World, where he and his 
followers disappeared for ever. Not so the 
Pilgrim Fathers of Chubut. From what they 
have endured and attempted and achieved, it 
seems clear that the men who followed Mr 
Lewis Jones into the Patagonian wilderness are 
of the stamp required for founding new com- 
munities and carrying their enterprises to a 
successful and enduring issue. And ‘Gallant 
little Wales’ may look with hope and pride on 
the progress of her plucky daughter settle- 
ments in Southern Argentina, 


THE LAWYER'S SECRET.* 
By Joun K. Leys, Author of The Lindsays, &c. 
CHAPTER XXVI.—THE CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 


Ar the moment when Terence O'Neil was with 
difficulty extracting from Ducrot a hint which 
would set him on the right track, Matthew 
Fane was cowering over a handful of fire in a 
garret in Camden Town. Matthew had greatly 
changed within the last two years. He was no 
longer sharp, active, and ready to turn every 
circumstance to account in the battle of life. 
He looked thin, pale, and worn. His clothes 
hung on him as on a wirework frame. His 
face was unshorn, his eyes red and watery ; his 
hands trembled, partly from cold, partly from 
sheer nervelessness. Things had been going 
badly with both uncle and nephew for some 
time. They had of course lost their situations 
at Mr Felix’s death, and neither of them had 
succeeded in finding a new one. Matthew, 
indeed, hardly expected, at his age, to be 
successful in his quest. His ready-money was 
all but gone ; a he had another source of 
trouble, of which he hardly dared to speak, 
even to his nephew, but which made him 
break out every now and then in lamentations 
and maudlin tears. 

At the window, a short pipe in his mouth 
and an extremely dirty novel in his hands, sat 
Dan O'Leary. He, too, was changed, and not 
for the better. 

‘Dan !’ called out the old man from the fire- 
place. 

Dan was interested in his story, and paid no 
attention. 

‘Danny, I say! We can’t go on like this 
much longer, Danny. I haven’t the money. 
And we won’t get more for—ever so long. And 
another thing—I can’t let that r young 
gentleman go to prison for what I did, innocent 
as I may have been.’ 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


‘Oh, you’re at the same old toon, are you? 
Same old hurdy-gurdy.—Well, go and give 
yourself up, then—say as you did it, though 
ag hadn’t no intention of taking the man’s 
ife. 

‘But they’d send me to penal servitood, 
Danny, same as they'll send ’im! I couldn't 
stand it. I’d rather die. You wouldn’t have 
your poor old uncle a convict, Dan?’ 

‘You’re enough to drive a man wild! Have 
I done anything to make a convict of you? 
You’ve done it yourself, whatever it is; and 
now you blame me!’ 

‘No; but you said—I should give—myself— 
7 to the police. It was very unkind of you, 

an.’ 

‘Well ; don’t, then.’ 

‘But I can’t let Mr Thesiger go to penal 
servitood ; now, can 1?’ 

‘I should say it’s the act of a cur, that’s 
what I call it. If I were in your place, I’d 
tell the truth, come what might.’ 

‘You seem not to care what happens to me!’ 
whimpered the old man. 

O’Leary was exasperated past endurance. 

‘Look here, uncle,’ he said; ‘it’s a fine day. 
Hadn’t you better take a turn in the park?’ 

‘The park’ was a disused graveyard which 
some public-minded persons had turned into a 


grimy sort of garden, 
‘Yes, Danny,’ answered the old man, rising 
with some difficulty to his feet—‘Do you 


think,’ he added timidly, ‘we could get as far 
as Alton Street to-day? We want some money 
now, badly.’ 

‘1 ain’t goin’ to Halton Street to-day, an’ no 
more are you,’ said the young man sulkily. 
‘I'll wait till my gentleman gets better, and 
then I’ll have it out with him for good. Wot 
a nice sort of a muff you were, to be sure, to 
give up the will before you got the dibs.’ 

‘He did give me ten pounds, Dan; and I’m 
to have a hundred when he comes into the 
property.’ 

‘Ten quid! Wot’s that?’ cried O'Leary with 
much scorn. ‘It should have been a hundred 
now, and a thousand—ah! or two thousand 
when the thing worked round to him.—But 
you were always a dufler.’ 

‘You are most unreasonable, Dan, and most 
unkind to me,’ whimpered Matthew. 

‘There, there, old man,’ cried Dan impatiently, 
clapping his uncle’s old tall hat on his head 
and helping him into his overcoat—‘take a 
short turn in the park; the air will do you 
good. If you’re not back in an how, I[’ll 
come to the “Blue Lion” for you.’ 

Having thus got rid of his uncle, Dan relit 
his pipe, and settled down to the enjoyment of 
his novel. He was not, however, left long in 
peers. A knock came to the door; and when 

"Leary shouted (with an oath) ‘Come in!’ 
Terence O’Neil and his friend Rawson walked 
into the room. They had procured Fane's 
address from the Crown authorities, who, it 
will be remembered, had called him as a 
witness at the trial. 

‘Does Matthew Fane live here?’ asked Ter- 
ence. 

‘He does—and he doesn’t,’ answered the 
young man slowly, taking his pipe from his 
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‘He was here up to two days ago; 
and he may come back again, but I can’t tell.’ 

‘Where has he gone? 

Won't you sit down, sir?’ 

‘It’s hardly worth while, thank you. All we 
want to know is Matthew Fane’s address.’ 

‘But that’s just what I don’t know, sir, an- 
swered Dan with a ready smile. ‘He said he 
was going to Manchester, to stay with a married 
daughter—Harvey, I think he said her husband’s 
name was, or Hardy, or some name like that ; 
and he said that if he found anything to do 
in Manchester, he would not come back.’ 

‘How very annoying! You don’t even know 
the street this man Harvey, or Hardy, lives 
in? 

Dan shook his head with an air of regret. 
‘Sorry I do not, sir, he said; ‘but I think I 
should know it if I ’eard it.’ 

As this condition did not seem likely to be 
fulfilled, there appeared to be no possibility of 
tracing Mr Fane. 

‘If you like to leave your address, sir,’ added 
O'Leary, ‘I'll let you know if he does come 
back, or if I should hear from him,’ 

The offer was gratefully accepted ; and Dan’s 
visitors departed. 

‘I suppose you know that young man was 
lying?’ said Rawson to his friend on the way 
down-stairs, 

‘No!’ answered Terence, with some surprise. 
‘He impressed me favourably, though a vulgar 
young cub enough,’ 

‘A most accomplished liar, I consider him ; 
but don’t let me prejudice you against him.’ 

‘What are we to do?’ asked O'Neil. ‘Do 
you think Fane is in London? If he is, how 
can we find him? 

‘I am almost sure he is in London.—Don’t 
look round. That young gentleman is undoubt- 
edly watching us.—As to what we had better 
do—come with me.’ 

He walked rapidly away, O’Neil following, 
and then turning a corner, made a circuit round 
a block of houses, eventually taking up his 
stand at the end of a narrow lane which opened 
into the street they had just left, and com- 
manded a view of the door of Matthew Fane’s 
lodgings. 

‘If I am not much mistaken,’ said Rawson, 
with a smile on his face, ‘that polished young 
man will leave the house in three minutes, and 
lead us straight to the man you wish to see.— 
There! Wasn’t I right?’ he exclaimed glee- 
fully, as he noticed O’Leary’s red head dart 
out of the doorway and turn rapidly this way 
and that. Finally, the young man went up 
the street, away from O’Neil and Rawson, who 
immediately followed him. He went on through 
several streets, and finally entered a_public- 
house. O’Neil and Rawson followed close on 


mouth, 


his heels, and found him sitting in a small | 


room with a glass of spirits and water before 
him—alone. 

The fact was, that the two friends had come 
imprudently near their quarry, just before the 
‘Blue Lion’ was reached; and Dan, who had 
not up to that moment suspected: that he was 
being followed, had caught sight of their 
figures reflected in a shop-window. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said O’Leary, with an im- 


pudent leer, as the two young men walked 
into the room, ‘you seem to have followed me 
pretty closely.’ 

‘Yes, we have,’ said Rawson coolly. ‘You 
see, we didn’t quite believe that Manchester 
story.’ 

‘And you wanted to talk it over again, eh? 
asked Dan with a grin. 

‘We want you to tell us frankly where we 
can find Matthew Fane.’ 

‘And would it be considered too forward of 
me to ask why ?? 

‘Not at all,’ broke in O’Neil. ‘I can’t blame 
you for shielding your friend; but it is really 
impossible for him to escape arrest.’ 

‘What! Arrest? What for? cried O’Leary. 

‘You know as well as we do. But my belief 
is that if your friend—— Is he a relation of 
yours, by the way?’ 

‘My uncle.’ 

‘If your uncle would confess that he took 
the will, as we know he did, he could not be 
punished for it. Mr Felix was concealing the 
will fraudulently. Mr Boldon had a right to 
have it produced ; and he, no doubt, authorised 
your uncle to take it. It does not follow that 
because he took the will, therefore he adminis- 
tered the drug to Mr Felix. It would be 
enough to clear Mr Thesiger, if your uncle 
would only admit that he took the will, and 
give himself up for that.’ 

Dan O’Leary broke into a horse-laugh. 

‘If he has the heart of a man,’ cried Terence, 
paying no heed to the youth’s merriment, ‘he 
will do what is necessary to prevent an inno- 
cent man from suffering penal servitude for 
what he himself did’ 

It struck Dan that this was exactly what he 
himself had told his uncle not two hours before, 
and his loud laugh died away. For a while 
he sat silent. 

‘I’ll put it to him; I can’t say more than 
that,’ he said at length, slowly turning his glass 
round and round. 

‘That’s right; that’s all we want,’ said 
Terence, rising and holding out his hand. Dan 
looked surprised, and took the offered hand in 
silence. 

‘I may depend on you to do what you can, 
then?’ said O’Neil. ‘I’ll come and see you 
to-morrow ; and if your uncle does his duty, 
we will provide the best legal assistance, and 
—in short, do our best for him all round.’ 

To this speech Dan made no answer except 
by a nod. O’Neil and Rawson left him; and 
he remained some time by himself before he 
left the tavern. When he did so, he walked 
slowly to the ‘Blue Lion’ He was con- 
vinced that it was true that, without money or 
friends—Mr Boldon being for the time unable 
to help him—it would be impossible for his 
uncle to avoid arrest. And he was strongly in- 
clined to think that the old man’s best policy 
was to tell the whole truth. 

On entering the ‘Blue Lion, Dan found his 
uncle drinking at the bar with a young man 
who looked like a servant out of place. A 
glance told O’Leary that his senior was in no 
condition to listen to advice or form a judg- 
ment that afternoon. 

The old man was talking to Fulton, Lady 
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Boldon’s footman, whom he had first seen on 
the occasion when he went to Roby to seal 
up Sir Richard’s depositories, the day after his 
death. They were talking of the case of the 
stolen will. 

‘Yes, you were going to say something about 
the will,’ said Fulton. 

‘Not to-night, uncle; better see this gentle- 
man to-morrow, said Dan.—‘ A mistake to talk 
about things in a public-house,’ he added, by 
way of conciliating Fulton. 

he ex-footman nodded acquiescence, and 
slowly lifted his glass to his lips, staring hard 
at Dan as he did so. 

‘You can come round and see Mr Fulton to- 
morrow,’ said Dan again. ‘Come home now.’ 

Matthew rose to his feet, and shook his 
new acquaintance effusively by the hand. 

‘Give Mr Fulton our address, Danny,’ said 
Matthew—‘the address of our ’umble abode. 
P'r’aps ’e’ll come an’ see us to-morrow or some 
day.—Good-day !’ 

At the door of the tavern, Dan glanced back, 
and saw his uncle’s new-found friend gazing 
after them with a look of dee 
was at once puzzled by this look, and alarmed. 

For a great part of that night Dan lay 
awake, pondering. 


EXPLOSIVE DUST. 


THE subject of Coal-dust Explosions in mines 
attracted much attention at the recent meeting 
of the British Association. The disaster not 
long ago at the Albion Colliery, Glamorgan- 
shire, perhaps lent an additional interest of a 
gruesome kind to the proceedings. Merely to 
glance over the statistics of the last few years 
makes us feel that something should be done, 
and that quickly, to prevent as far as possible 
these seestbe occurrences ; for, during the last 
twenty years, no fewer than four thousand and 
ninety-eight lives have been lost through col- 
liery explosions. We must have coal; and if 
these accidents were unavoidable, we should 
simply grieve over the sad fate of the workers ; 
but the greater number, if not the whole, 
of these catastrophes are entirely preventable. 
Formerly, it was thought that fire-damp—an 
inflammable gas given off by the coal—was the 
cause of the explosions; but now, experts are 
agreed that coal-dust is responsible for almost 
all of them. The fire-damp may perhaps start 
the explosion, but it is the dust that really 
does the damage. 

To gain a clear idea of the terribly inflam- 
mable nature of coal-dust, it must be remem- 
bered that coal is composed of the compressed 
and more or less carbonised remains of highly 
resinous trees. The forests were made up, in 
fact, of gigantic mosses resembling the dwarf 
plants that furnish the well-known lycopodium 

owder, used a short time since for flash signal- 
ing and producing mimic lightning in theatres. 
Pine forests grew on the margin of the coal- 
beds, but the major portion of the coal is 
really nothing but the carbonised result of these 
tree-mosses. The better the quality of the coal, 
the more dust does it contain. It is of the 
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floors of the workings, on the timbers that 
support the roof, everywhere, in fact, ready to 
be dislodged by the first current of air. Un- 
fortunately, the coals which are richest in dust 
are also very gassy coals, and the mines require 
to be unusually well ventilated to prevent fire- 
damp collecting. The strong draught of air 
forced through the workings keeps the dust 
constantly on the move, and ready to explode 
at the first opportunity. 

Presently, that opportunity comes. A blast- 
ing-shot is fired to detach a mass of coal for 
convenience of working. The flame catches the 
dust. A fierce explosion travels like a legion 
of fiends through the mine, gathering force 
and volume as it goes, The timbers are thrown 
down ; masses of rock and débris fall from the 
roof, obstructing the passages; the ventilating 
gear is wrecked; and perhaps three hundred 
men are scorched or suffocated to death. 

Mr Henry Hall, one of Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors of Mines, made a large number of experi- 
ments on the explosion of coal-dust a_ short 
time ago. They were carried out in a disused 
mining shaft, placed at his disposal by the 
proprietors of the White Moss Colliery, Skel- 
mersdale. The shaft was one hundred and fifty 
feet deep, and seven feet in diameter, struts 
of timber being fixed across it at short inter- 
vals. Samples of dust, collected with great care, 
sent from different collieries, were employed 
in the experiments. The sheets of flame and 
murky clouds of rolling dust shooting from the 
shaft must have provided a fine spectacle for 
the onlookers. Excellent photographs of the 
most important explosions were obtained, and 
enable us to form some idea of the results of 
the experiments, which were conducted in the 
following manner: Two hundredweight of the 
dust was emptied down the shaft, and then a 
charge of a pound and a half of gunpowder, or 
half a sana of roburite, was fired by means 
of a detonator, set off by an electric current 
from an iron tube or cannon hung down the 
shaft. Usually an experiment was made with 
the dust in suspension, and afterwards, if this 
exploded, with a fresh charge of dust which 
was allowed to settle for twenty minutes. 

Most striking effects were produced. Their 
intensity depended on the quality of the dust 
and the nature of the explosive used. Robu- 
rite and ammonite belong to the class of high 
explosives, and differ from gunpowder in giving 
no flame. Whenever these high explosives were 
detonated, no effect was produced on the dust on 
any occasion. With gunpowder, however, most 
violent explosions resulted. Tongues of flame 
sixty feet high shot up from the pit’s mouth, 
accompanied by clouds of smoke and dust, just 
as in a regular colliery explosion. 

The remarkable photo-lithographs accompany- 
ing Mr Hall’s Report, to whisk we have 
already referred, give the reader a most vivid 
impression of what took place. As we gaze at 
them we can realise the feelings of the wives 
and sweethearts of the miners when, startled by 
the report, they see the horrible black pall 
hanging over the pit’s mouth, and know that 
those they love are buried hundreds of feet 
below the surface: and, if not scorched to 


finest possible consistency, and settles on the 


death, are being slowly suffocated by the deadly 
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after-damp. Even when using dust from the 
less fiery seams, a greater or less length of the 
electric cable used to fire the detonator was 
always charred when gunpowder was_ used, 
although no actual explosion took place. High 
explosives, on the other hand, never caused 
charring of the cable. 

The accuracy of the experiments has received 
melancholy confirmation sm the recent explo- 
sion at the Albion Colliery. This colliery is 
situated on the deadly ‘Merthyr four feet 
seam. Even with the dust from this mine in 
suspension, Mr Hall failed to obtain an explosion 
with roburite ; but with gunpowder, the most 
violent effects in the whole series of experiments 
were produced. Flames fifty and sixty feet 
high are recorded even with the dust at rest ; 
more than that, after each of these violent 
explosions there was sufficient dust left to cause 
explosions nearly, if not quite, as fierce as those 

receding them. In a note we read: ‘There 
as been no explosion at Albion Colliery ; but 
at collieries in the South Wales district work- 
ing the Merthyr four feet seam there have been 
many disastrous explosions.’ 

Not long after this was written the terrible 
explosion of which we have spoken occurred. 
From another note concerning the Albion 
Colliery and the Merthyr four feet seam we 
learn that more than sixteen hundred persons 
have lost their lives in this seam since 1845. 
The notes in the Report, indeed, form a terrible 
record. Against nearly every dust that pro- 
duced an explosion with gunpowder under 
experiment, terrible disasters are narrated, several 
frequently being credited to one seam. 

As the outcome of these experiments, Mr 
Hall advocates strongly the total disuse of gun- 
powder in mines. Apart from dust explosions, 
no fewer than four hundred persons have lost 
their lives in the last twenty years through 
accidents in the mere handling of the gun- 
powder. High explosives can only be fired 
destructively by means of a detonator: flame 
or any ordinary shock will not explode them, 
so that they are perfectly safe to handle. 

The difference is very marked between the 
effect of a flame, or even a gunpowder ex- 
plosion, on the one hand, and on the other the 
firing of a detonator in contact with a high 
explosive. The flame, or the effect of the 
exploded gunpowder, spreads slowly through 
the mass of the high explosive; but with the 
detonator, the whole mass explodes instantan- 
eously. It is like the difference between pushing 
a pyramid of bricks over from the top, or 
removing the bottom brick, so that the whole 
pile comes down at once. 

As a precaution against dust explosions, it has 
been proposed to keep certain sections of the 
mines wet, on the same principle that trees are 
felled to stop a forest fire. Mr Hall judges 
from his experiments, however, that nothing of 
the kind would be of any service. In the best- 
managed mines water is being sprayed about 
constantly to keep down the dust—some of the 
fiery seams, indeed, could not be worked with- 
out. The violence of the explosion travelling 
through the mine with a column of dust-laden 
air in front of it would be great enough to 
overcome any obstacle of that kind. No pre- 


caution can ensure immunity from mining dis- 
asters, even when no gunpowder is used. There 
is always the danger of a rush of fire-dam 
causing a small local explosion, which will 
spread to the dust and involve the whole mine ; 
so that Dr Haldane’s recent researches on ‘The 
Causes and Prevention of Death by Suffocation 
in Mines, brought before the British Associa- 
tion, is by no means thrown away. From a 
large number of experiments on the respiration 
of air containing different proportions of oxygen 
and carbonic acid, he has educed some remark- 
able results. It is well known that a very 
much larger proportion of carbonic acid than 
usually exists in the atmosphere can be inhaled 
with impunity ; but only recently have we been 
aware of the large quantity that can be breathed 
without actual danger. Ordinary fresh air 
contains but four parts in ten thousand, yet 
the carbonic acid has to reach three per cent. 
or one hundred times the usual quantity, before 
any difference is noticed in the respiration. As 
the percentage rises, the person breathing it 
commences to pant; but with air containing 
as much as ten per cent., only a headache is 
produced, although the panting is violent. The 
actual danger-point is not reached until the 
carbonic acid rises to eighteen per cent. 

Foul air in a room where a number of per- 
sons are present is not dangerous on account of 
the carbonic acid it contains, but owing to a 
in gee organic substance given off with the 

reath. Carbonic acid is not a direct poison ; 
but when the danger-point is reached, the air 
can take none from the blood in the lungs, so 
that the fires of the human engine are extin- 
guished by their own smoke, as it were. It is 
really wonderful what the human engine will 
endure, for a candle goes out when the oxygen 
in the air sinks to 18°5, instead of the usual 
twenty-one per cent., and the carbonic acid 
rises to 2°5. 

We have seen what a large quantity of car- 
bonie acids the human organism can bear, and 
we shall see that it accommodates itself to air 
containing a proportion of oxygen greatly below 
the point at which a candle is extinguished. 
The results obtained when breathing air partially 
deprived of its oxygen are quite surprising. 
When about half the oxygen was removed, no 
difference was noticed. Even when it was dimin- 
ished to one-third of the normal, Dr Lorrain 
Smith, who was inspiring it, felt no incon- 
venience, becoming blue and corpse-like without 
experiencing any unusual sensation. Unlike the 
first series of experiments with increased carbonic 
acid, the danger-point with diminished oxygen 
is reached quite suddenly. Dr Lorrain Smith 
fell back insensible after eight or nine breaths 
of air containing only two per cent. of oxygen, 
without having felt any previous distress. As 
every miner carries a lamp, he has ample warn- 
ing of any change in the atmosphere. His 
lamp would go out long before the air became 
dangerous. It is thus, indeed, that miners are 
enabled to avoid walking into accumulations 
of choke-damp, which is mostly carbonic acid 
hanging about in stagnant corners of the mine. 

It is evident from these experiments that 
the after-damp that suffocates the miners when 


an explosion has occurred is dangerous only 
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from the paucity of oxygen it contains. The 
carbonic acid present is not sufficient to de- 
stroy life if the oxygen had not been almost 
entirely removed. Dr Haldane suggests that 
the miners should be supplied with an apparatus 
which would serve the same purpose as the 
breathing tubes that are affixed to the helmets 
of divers. Instead, however, of being supplied 
with air by means of pumps, each miner would 
carry a small steel tube, into which was com- 
pressed about two and a half cubic feet of 
oxygen. The steel cylinder would be fitted 
with a regulating valve, and an india-rubber 
tube leading to a respirator made to cover the 
mouth and nose. A store of oxygen such as 
this would last the miner for half an hour at 
least, and enable him to make his way to the 
bottom of the ventilating shaft, for there are 
always plenty of passages uninjured by the ex- 
plosion, although full of foul air. The apparatus 
would be simple, and not very weighty or cum- 
bersome; but, nevertheless, the men would 
probably object to de it. If, after trial, 
it was found impracticable to provide each 
man with an appliance of this kind, or that 
the men refused to burden themselves with it, 
depéts might be arranged at suitable crossings 
in the mine. There would, however, always be 
a danger that the depdt would not be in the 
right place when an explosion did occur, or 
that the men, as they saw the tubes so seldom, 
would not know how to use them when placed 
in their hands. 

Considering the terrible loss of life in our 
coal-mines, every possible precaution ought to 
be taken to prevent explosions in the _ first 
place; and in the unfortunate event of the 


dust inflaming in spite of everything, any appli- | 


ance that will facilitate the escape of the suffo- 
cating men should be adopted. 


THE REDEMPTION OF BILL SHERIFFS. 
By WILLIAM ATKINSON. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


Britt SHeErRIFFs was for a considerable period 
the terror by day and the source of uneasiness 
by night to the denizens of that part of 
Michigan known locally as Pillsbury’s Bend. 
To relieve the reader of all doubt as to the 
name and nature of Pillsbury’s Bend, it may 
be briefly stated at the outset that the ‘Bend’ 
refers to a deflection in the course of the Harts- 
horn River; while ‘Pillsbury’s’ has especial 
reference to the owner of the saw-mill and 
dam which at this particular point mark the 
limits of navigation upon the aforesaid Harts- 
horn River. Not that the hindrance to navi- 
gation was a serious drawback or inconvenience 
to the citizens of that part of Northern Michigan 
through which the Hartshorn River rushes in 
spring, and meanders in the summer, and in 
which it remains ice-bound in the winter: not 
at all—at least not in the days of which this 
story is to be a partial record. 

As a matter of fact, Jeremiah Pillsbury, on 
the principle of possession being nine points of 
the law, practically owned the Hartshorn River 
from its source in the dark recesses of the pine 
forests down to where, a handsome stream a 


quarter of a mile across, it lost its identity in 
the waters of Lake Huron. Likewise, Jerry 
Pillsbury practically owned—with one exception 
—the sparse population settled along the fifty- 
mile course of the Hartshorn Creek, as that 
part of it which was not actually in Pillsbury’s 
employ was dependent on the workmen, who 
were invariably paid so close up to date that 
there was scarcely ever enough wages due any 
of the woodsmen or mill hands to pay travelling 
expenses to communities which presented more 
competition for labour. And thus it happened 
that there were no objections ever raised to 
Pillsbury’s big dam, and very naturally the 
bend in the river was considered as much the 
rich ]umberman’s property as the dam and the 
saw-mill.- 

Only very seldom did a stranger drift into 
the Hartshorn River or the territory adjacent 
thereto; but whenever some bold sportsman, 
seeking new hunting-grounds, ventured to travel 
that way, he was invariably oppressed by the 
omnipresence of the letter P. The lumber- 
'wagons, the skids, the axes, the saws, the 
_logging-chains, the sleds, the oxen, the horses, 
the harness—even the little steam tug which 
towed the lumber scows down to the lake— 
‘were all painted or engraved or lettered in 
some manner with the all-pervading P. of 
Jeremiah Pillsbury. 

To one man on the Hartshorn River this 
ever-present P. was a source of constant irrita- 
tion. It worried and infuriated him in much 
the same manner as a red handkerchief waved 
constantly in the face of a bull angers that 
‘animal. ‘In itself the red handkerchief is per- 
fectly innocent and harmless; and so is the 
letter P. But a well-bred bull regards the red 
handkerchief as an insult not to be brooked 
by any right-minded animal; and although no 
offence was intended, William Sheriffs—com- 
monly known as the Terror—looked upon 
Jeremiah Pillsbury’s trade-mark as a_ studied 
insult, aimed directly at himself. 

Bill Sheriffs owned no dam, or mill, or teams, 
or scows, neither did he employ any workmen ; 
yet, while Jeremiah Pillsbury was generally 
respected and regarded with wholesome defer- 
ence, Bill Sheriffs was both hated and feared 
by every living soul along the Hartshorn, No- 
body knew much about Sheriffs, except that 
early in the ‘seventies’ when Jerry Pillsbury 
was a comparatively poor man operating a small 
mill with an output of less than a million feet 
of lumber a year, he had come to the Pine 
Forests and had purchased for a dollar an acre 
timber-lands for which he paid the State of 
Michigan over fifty thousand dollars in cash. . 

History, alike of men and localities, grows 
very fast in the West; and fortunes have been 
made and unmade in the Michigan forests with 
almost the same rapidity that they have been 
found and lost in the gold diggings and the 
diamond mines. 

In the year 1872, William Sheriffs, attorney, 
was a thriving law practitioner in the busy 
town of Detroit; while Jeremiah Pillsbury was 
struggling for existence in the lumber regions 
three hundred miles to the north. Five years 
later, the situation was more than reversed ; 
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worth a million dollars; while Bill Sheriffs, 
castaway and moral wreck, was as poor as the 
owner of the obnoxious trade-mark P. had ever 
been. Moreover, the lumber king owned a 
luxurious house in the very town where Sheriffs 
had once been a —— citizen, and in that 
house spent a goodly portion of his leisure 
weeks, 

Sheriffs was a fellow of peculiar temperament : 
like many another and better man, he had 
gone wrong on account of one little woman ; 
only, instead of going to the dogs by way of 
the express routes that are usually accessible 
in larger cities, he had ‘taken to the woods,’ 
where he might more slowly traverse, in com- 
pany with his morose temper and many visits 
to wayside bars, a road that just as surely led 
to the same inevitable goal. 

When Sheriffs invested his entire substantial 
fortune in land and trees, it was with the idea 
that a man who owned fifty thousand acres of 
rimeval forest would have plenty of room to 
* alone and unmolested for the rest of his 
natural life. But with the constantly increasing 
craving for drink—and strong cigars—came the 
necessity for reconverting part of the woods 
into cash; and as Jerry Pillsbury had the cash 
and needed the woods, gradually—a thousand 
acres at a time—Sheriffs’ slice of the pineries 
slipped away from him, until, at the end of 
the five years, only a single thousand acres was 
left to the ex-attorney. 

Of course, all the money paid to Sheriffs had 
not gone for liquor, neither had Sheriffs visited 
any centre of civilisation ; but though he never 
gambled with the shanty boys and woodsmen 
along the Hartshorn, it was well known that 
he occasionally visited distant lumber camps and 
induced the hands to play cards for high 
stakes; and, as Sheriffs never gambled unless 
he was more tipsy than usual, he was invari- 
ably a loser. 

During all these years, Sheriffs, who lived in 
a shanty of his own erection, was uniformly 
surly and brutal in his treatment of all the 
Hartshorn Creek people; and as, with every 
fresh sale to Pillsbury, he hated that personage 
the more, and became more morose and quar- 
relsome in consequence, he was anything but 
popular in the neighbourhood of Pillsbury’s Bend. 

As for the owner of all this immense prop- 
erty branded with the capital P., he yave very 
little thought to Sheriffs so long as his business 
was not hurt or hindered by the extraordinary 
recluse’s eccentricities. He curtly summed up 
the state of affairs by setting down Sheriffs as 
a ‘crank ;’ and that settled the question once 
for all, so far as Pillsbury was concerned. 

But in the sixth year of William Sheriffs’ 
self-imposed banishment, something happened 
which sooner or later affected the destinies of 
both men—sooner for Sheriffs, and later for 
Pillsbury. It was just after the sale by Sheriffs 
of his forty-ninth one-thousand-acre lot to Jere- 
miah Pillsbury, by which transaction Sheriffs 
merely received back again precisely the same 
amount, without interest, which he had more 
than five years previously invested in the 
identical area of timber-land. 

As usual, Pillsbury handed Sheriffs a cheque, 
which Pillsbury’s book-keeper and cashier im- 


mediately converted into United States currency. 
Thereafter, for the space of about a week, 
Sheriffs daily drank not less than two quarts 
of the vilest and strongest whisky ever distilled, 
and smoked an almost incredible number of 
the best cigars obtainable, which, judging from 
the price paid, should have been of a very 
choice brand. By Saturday night the miserable 
wretch was drunk enough to think about a 
game of ‘draw-poker, and so staggered away 
from the Hartshorn Camps to ‘bucx the tiger’ 
with the boys at the Jerkwater saw-mill, 
several miles to the west. Twenty-four hours 
later Bill Sheriffs was minus nine hundred and 
eighty of his thousand dollars, was compara- 
tively sober, and was heading for his solitary 
cabin in the Hartshorn woods. 

Undoubtedly this man Sheriffs was acting 
the part of a fool and of a coward in pursuing 
the life which he now lived; and undoubtedly 
there were times when he vividly realised the 
fact. His unmanly and inexcusable course of 
action generally became apparent to him when 
nearing the end of an extraordinary debauch ; 
and at such times it was more a sense of 
intense shame that deterred him from return- 
ing to his former life of honourable activity— 
which sense of shame was assisted in its unfor- 
tunate influence over Sheriffs by a false pride 
that reminded him of the vow he had taken 
never to see—if possible—or at any rate never 
to converse with another woman. 

As Sheriffs emerged from his periodical hard 
drinking and gambling spells, and, with the 
same recurring regularity, realised that he had 
sag with another fraction of his forest domain, 
he became so much the more filled with an 
unreasonable hatred for the industrious and 
prosperous Jeremiah Pillsbury, whom Sheriffs 
regarded as a greedy ogre, crowding him by 
degrees out of the dark, unpeopled woods, back 
into the world that he had forsworn. And 
having upon such occasions cursed Pillsbury 
until words failed him, Sheriffs invariably 
wound up his anathematising by an additional 
prolonged curse upon the woman whom he had 
once ardently loved, and who had, in truth, 
treated him in a shameful manner. 

It was late on a Sunday night towards the 
end of April when Sheriffs left the Jerkwater 
saw-mill shanty and set forth in the slushy, 
half-thawed winter snow for his cabin, which 
was located near the Hartshorn Creek two or 
three miles above Pillsbury’s Bend. It took 
him six hours to make the trip, and the diffi- 
cult journey at least had the effect of thor- 
oughly sobering the poor wretch. As he pro- 
ceeded, he passed through the usual successive 
stages of sobriety, and likewise 
experienced his customary spells of shame, 
stubbornness, and impotent anger. 

f any one could have seen Bill Sheriffs 
when his angry spell was upon him, he must 
have been impressed with the fearful exhibition 
of passionate hatred which he then displayed. 
The man was a giant in stature, in weight, and 
in strength. Even his wild life did not seem 
to reduce him either in avoirdupois or in brute 
strength. His hair and his beard were long 
with the growth of years, and hung loosely 
about his head and massive shoulders. His 
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long muscular legs were encased in a rough, 
undressed pair of high woodsmen’s boots that 
were reeking with the moisture of the thawing 
but still deep snow. The face, that was once 
the handsomest in Detroit, bore deep marks of 
the life he was leading, and the bloodshot eyes 
started from their sockets as Sheriffs clenched 
his fist and at the top of his voice cursed the 
woman who had played fast and loose with 
him. ‘You, I say!’ he shouted—‘yes, you, 
Emily !—you to all eternity!’ And then the 
paroxysm of rage was over for the time-being. 

In the stern silence and oblivion of those 
deserted forests—deserted even by Pillsbury’s 
wood-cutters—now that the spring thaw had 
come to float away their winter’s product down 
the Hartshorn—Sheriffs looked for no response 
to or comments upon his loudly uttered curses. 
He stood still with a feeling akin to fright 
when he heard a feeble voice, quite near, moan : 
‘Oh, don’t, Will! Don’t say that—not now, 
Will!’ 

The words were uttered so feebly that if the 
voice had not been strangely familiar to Sheriffs 
—although unheard by him for many years— 
they must have been unintelligible. But to the 
man just emerged from his fit of mad hatred 
they were exceedingly distinct, and yet, withal, 
ghostly and unreal. 

For a moment Sheriffs’ nerves were all un- 
strung, and he shivered with an indescribable 
sensation of fear. But hearing the voice no 
more, he regained control of himself, and — 
onward, only to halt in another instant before 
the prostrate form of a woman lying at full 
length, face downwards, in the slushy snow. 
Strangely enough, the woman was attired only 
in a neat-fitting dress, while her heavy fur 
wrap lay all of a heap a yard or two away 
from her. And this was the woman upon whom 
Sheriffs had just poured forth his curse! 

If she had recognised Sheriffs, and had under- 
standingly grasped the a of his terrible 
language, she was by this time quite uncon- 
scious; and the man, without any feeling of 
remorse or pity or forgiveness, stood and gloated 
over the prostrate and evidently dying woman. 
He made no attempt to revive her, or even to 
place her in a more comfortable ition, At 
that curiously solemn moment William Sheriffs 
was possessed of a demon. 

The poor woman by an effort managed to 
change her position somewhat, and a feeble 
gleam of intelligence suffused her ashen face 
as her eyes rested upon the demoniac features 
of the man who stood over her. She ~~ 
her lips, that were as colourless as her cheeks. 
‘Will’ she said, so low that Sheriffs all un- 
consciously strained his ears to catch her words 
— Will, I wanted to tell you that-—— The 
dying woman's words failed her—whatever she 
wanted to utter remained unsaid. But she 
made another effort: ‘Forgive—say you’ll’ 

‘Forgive?’ shouted Sheriffs—‘ forgive nothing ! 
No, Emily, I’ll forgive nothing!’ And as the 
weird sounds of the man’s fearful peals of 
laughter reverberated through the woods, the 
soul of the woman passed away. 

It was not yet six o'clock, and no woodsmen 
were moving about, though none were at all 
likely to be anywhere except at the Creek at 


this season of the year. Sober in a sense, but 
not in a condition for fully realising the posi- 
tion, Sheriffs coolly decided that he had better 
bury his old sweetheart, to save the annoyance 
of a good many questions, if nothing more, 
So he strode off to his cabin for a pick and 
shovel. The soil was still like iron, the result 
of six months of frost, so that Sheriffs was not 
able to dig a very deep grave; but he did as 
well as he could, and then considered how he 
should bury the woman who died with his 
curse as the last thing she heard from a 
human voice. At first, he had stood beside 
her quite unmoved; now, he knelt down beside 
the lifeless form and gazed into the face, that 
still bore traces of singular beauty. Sheriffs 
closed the lids over the now dull eyes, and 
suddenly a fierce wave of emotion passed over 
him. <A great revulsion of feeling took posses- 
sion of this strange specimen of a man, and 
while his massive frame was convulsed with 
sobs, he covered the cold white face of the 
dead woman with passionate kisses. Then he 
gently laid the body in the shallow grave. 

In lieu of a coffin, Sheriffs decided to cover 
the corpse with the large fur cloak which lay 
in a heap near by; but as he grasped it, he 
heard a cry within the garment, and opened it 
up to find a fine little fellow of two years old 
or thereabouts! So he used his own coat for 
a winding-sheet, and quickly covered it with 
the sod and with some of the soft snow. Then, 
blazing an adjacent tree, that he might know 
the spot in future, Sheriffs picked up the cloak 
with its living contents, nl went as quickly as 
he could to his shanty. 

But from that hour, no matter what his 
reputation among the lumbermen, Bill Sheriffs 
a never again the Terror of Pillsbury’s 

nd. 


TUNBRIDGE WARE. 


THE majority of the visitors to Tunbridge 
Wells—most charming of inland watering-places 
—doubtless bring away with them, as presents 
or souvenirs, specimens of the pretty Tunbridge 
Ware, which is the one manufacture, excluding 
such common-places as brewing and carriage- 
building, carried on in that handsome and pros- 
perous town. But the purchaser who admires 
the dainty boxes and pen-trays and book-slides 
which abound in the windows of the fancy 
shops has little notion how the delicate inlay 
is made; and perhaps the majority of dwellers 
among the fashionable community are equally 
ignorant. For Tunbridge Wells consists of two 
towns, at least. There is the quaint old town 
of the Pantiles, the broad High Street, and old 
red-tiled Mount Zion, centred by the seventeenth- 
century ‘chapel’ erected after the Restoration 
to the memory of pious King Charles the 
Martyr, and forming a border to the south- 
east side of the Common. And there is the 
northern town, whose Holborn and Oxford 


Street is Camden Road, and whose Regent’s Park 
is the new Recreation Ground. Mount Pleasant 
forms the high-level bridge between the two. 
Besides these, there are the townships of villas 
in all directions. 


Broadwater, with its pine- 
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trees and the crest-surmounted gates to the 
Eridge domain ; the mansions high and dry on 
Mount Ephraim, overlooking the curious rock- 
masses, ‘Wellington,’ ‘Mount Edgeumbe,’ and 
‘Gibraltar,’ and spreading backward over the 
wooded undulations of Bishopsdown and Moly- 
neux Park; the semi-private retreats in Cal- 
verley Park Gardens; the less aristocratic 
suburb of The Lew, where the Skinners’ Com- 
pany has a fine new school; and others more 
or bee within the borough, and more or less 
sharing in the benefit of the well-kept roads 
for which Tunbridge Wells is famous. 

It is, however, in the Pantiles town that the 
Tunbridge ware is most in evidence; it is in 
the Camden Road town, in Camden Road itself, 
that the Tunbridge ware is made. There is no 
need to search for a gaunt factory, with tall 
chimneys and whirring machinery ; such things 
are no more to be found associated with this 
atient handicraft than with the art-works at 
ferton, where Mr William Morris’s workmen 
are engaged, on the banks of the sleepy Wandle, 
upon the sumptuous tapestries and the Burne- 
Jones stained glass which have gained world- 
wide renown. The wood mosaic of Tunbridge 
may surely claim a humble cousinship with the 
storied windows and the pictures in warp and 
woof—a cousinship in patient, loving handi- 
work, separate in spirit from all the shoddy 
and the short-cuts of this manufacturing age. 
But genius has seized upon the glass and ‘the 
tapestry-frame, and fashion and wealth are at 
the feet of Mr Morris; while only the stranger 
and the pilgrim bear away modest tokens of 
Tunbridge’s one trade, for sixpences or half- 
sovereigns, as the case may be, and there seems 
every probability of the art practically dying 
out with the century’s end, Already, it is stated, 
one firm only is engaged in the production of 
the ware, and that firm is taking no apprentices. 
The modern purchaser would rather have some- 
thing thrown together and daubed with paint, 
which costs half the price, and will be chipped 
and shabby in six months; or some smart 
papery sham ‘made in Germany,’ than these 
more unpretentious and refined knick-knacks, 
which will be as pretty twenty years hence 
as they are to-day. 

The great feature of the ware, as is perhaps 
known to the reader, is that all the colours 
blended in the ornamentation are the actual 
colours of the wood used. Whether it is the 
effective cube pattern in browns and yellows, 
reds and purples, pinks and grays, or an 
intricate mosaic of a hundred tints, the bunch 
of roses in natural hues, or the picture of the 
Pantiles with its gabled houses and tall linden 
trees, or of the picturesque ruins of Bayham 
Abbey, no paint or stain is employed to dis- 
guise the material of which it is constructed. Of 
course, an immense number of woods are used, 
both English and foreign, comprising over a 
hundred and fifty different kinds. The creamy 
white which forms the groundwork of many 
designs, and is the purest white that can be 
obtained in natural wood, is the English holly ; 
the black is ebony; and there are also used 
a very pretty pink ebony and a green ebony 
from the West Indies. a too, are 
the barberry, a fine yellow; the barwood, red, 


from South Africa; mahogany, rosewood, satin- 
wood, maple, ash, cherry, and the rose-coloured 
and striped tulip-tree. The nearest approach 
which can be attained to blue, the colour most 
rarely introduced, is supplied by the oak when 
in a partially rotten condition, and this has, 
as may be surmised, to be selected and worked 
with great care. A modicum of art is allowed 
to heighten the charms of one or two varieties : 
the holly, for instance, being boiled, in order 
to intensify its whiteness ; while the maple and 
Hungarian ash are treated to the tonic for 
which the ‘Wells’ is celebrated, being soaked 
in chalybeate water to produce the silvery 
grays which form so effective a contrast to the 
crimsons, purples, browns, and yellows in juxta- 
position with them. 

The method of making the ware is not a true 
inlay, and, for that very reason, has certain 
advantages over the costly art of marqueterie, 
for a hundred or so specimens of the same 
design are made together; each being at the 
same time genuine hand-work, and the pre- 
cise counterpart of the others. ‘The first appear- 
ance of the wood, after being cut from the 
blocks of the species required, is in the form of 
thin slips of some three inches long by one 
inch wide; and the pattern for the worker to 
copy is drawn upon paper and divided into 
tiny squares, just as for Berlin-work, and again 
marked off into inch squares or sections. It 
may be a group of flowers, or a building, or a 
fancy design in many colours. Taking the first 
of the pattern sections, the workman starts with 
the bottom left-hand small square, and_ selects 
the strip of wood most closely approaching it 
in hue, proceeding by laying one slip on another 
until the row is finished. The first two or 
three will perhaps be white for the ground- 
work ; if this is wide, a thicker slip of wood 
will be used, in order to save labour. Next 
may come two of pink, one of light, and one 
of dark crimson, representing the petal of a 
rose, and so on. ‘The slips are all glued to- 
gether; and the other rows in the section are 
copied in the same manner, until section No. 1 
is completed, and represented by little oblong 
blocks made of the thin strips of wood. Next, 
a veneer is taken from block No. 1 longitudi- 
nally and across all the varicoloured slips ; 
upon this is glued a veneer from block No. 2; 
on that, one from block No. 3, and so on, until 
a ‘block of another kind results, the end of 
which shows the pattern of the first inch of 
the design. The rest of the sections are worked 
in like manner; and when the blocks have 
been glued together, a thin veneer is shaved 
off the end; and there you have your picture, 
no thicker than a piece of strong card, yet 
formed of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of in- 
finitesimal pieces of wood, like a puzzle, and of 
course exactly alike on both sides. And instead 
of the slips of wood with which the design was 
begun, it is perfected in fragments not measur- 
ing more than the sixteenth or the thirty- 
second part of an inch. The Pantiles, for 
instance, reproduced to ornament the top of a 
handkerchief box or the end of a book-slide, 
and some six inches by four and a half in size, 
consists of about twenty-five thousand separate 
pieces of wood, and has occupied a workman for 
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three months, or somewhere about the same | stayed, and its throng of visitors—not, as of yore, 
length of time in which one of Messrs Morris's attracted by the waters solely, but delighting in 
craftsmen will produce a small panel of tapestry- the picturesque beauty of common and forest 
work, say, eighteen inches by nine. But while , and capricious rocks, which had few charms for 
the latter will be worth seventy pounds, the | the formal world of the eighteenth century, And 

is a unique production, only to be reproduced honoured and prescriptive industry, which grew 
by a second outlay of the same time and skill; up with the history and traditions of the town, 
while the other provides dozens of veneers, all should be threatened with decay and extine- 
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precisely alike, ready to adorn as many boxes 
or fill as many Oxford frames. 

This is the general plan upon which the ware 
is made, with some deviations and modifications 
in the method of blocking, and variations such 
as ‘cube-work’ and ‘stick-work. And so it had 
been carried on for more than a hundred and 
fifty years, from the days of the first Georges 
until now, during which time the great propor- 
tion of the visitors who have assembled at ‘the 
Wells’ to drink the waters and enjoy the pure 
salubrious air of grove and common, have 
brought away specimens of the manufacture as 
mementoes of their sojourn, possibly of their 
‘cure, in beautiful Kent. 

In 1720, when Mr Burrows set up the earliest 
works for the making of these knick-knacks to 
tempt the purses of fashionable visitors, Tun- 
bridge Wells was merely a small hamlet; it 
scarcely reached the dignity of a village, for 
its one church was but a chapel of ease to 
Tunbridge, and notable for standing in two 
counties and three parishes. It was already a 
fashionable resort in summer-time, for the Pan- 
tiles had been so paved at the expense of 
the Princess Anne, afterwards Queen Anne. 
She, like Catherine of Braganza and Henrietta 
Maria, had great faith in the efficacy of the 
waters—a royal patronage continued by her 
present Majesty, who lived at Mount Zion 
in her youthful days. The gay world flocked 
in great numbers to the Wells to drink of the 
spring as they sauntered beneath the trees, and 
to linger round the booths and shops of fancy 
‘fairings;’ and no doubt Mr Burrows made 
a good move, financially as well as artistically, 
in introducing his new ware to supersede 
imitations of the German Spa goods. 

There is a curious old print representing 
the Pantiles in 1748, with Johnson, Colley 
Cibber, Pitt, Garrick, the Duchess of King- 
ston, and other celebrities walking and talk- 
ing between the tall limes and the quaint pent- 
house ; and Malone, who edited Jolinson’s Life 
sixty years after, informs us that Tunbridge 
Wells was ‘then (1748) a place of much greater 
resort than it is at present.’ Fanny Burney 
and Thackeray have also something to say of 
the place; but the lively little diarist, the 
great and good lexicographer, and, most of all, 
Boswell’s annotator, would scarce know them- 
selves in the handsome town of to-day, with 


tion. So interesting and unique a_ handicraft 
would be well worth preservation, if not in the 
limited range of small fancy articles only, where 
modern competition is so eager, perhaps in some 
bolder ‘ware,’ for the artistic enriching of tables 
and cabinets, and for the embellishment of 
pianofortes, which have been long awaiting some 
suitable ornament to supersede the frail fret- 
work, the dusty silk, the commonplace panel, 
and the eccentric ‘art-backs’ of yesterday and 
to-day. 


LUKE MEADOWS’ WARNING, 


Ben Howprnc was a tall, handsome, young 
fellow, in a much better position than I; but 
I never envied him that or anything else till 
he came between me and pretty Lizzie Meadows. 
She was an orphan, and lived with her grand- 
father, Luke Meadows, the oldest fisherman in 
the village. Had she wished it, she might 
have had all the lads in the place at her feet ; 
but even in her childish days, when her com- 
panions fought for the privilege of buying toys 
or sweets for her, or of carrying her books when 
she trotted to school, she would give them no 
reward but a smile, or a glance from her dark 
eyes. Her childish kisses were reserved for me. 

o me only she told her childish secrets, and 
brought her childish troubles. 

But now she was a woman grown, and no 
longer lavish of her favour. She was — and 
shy. And old Luke, being naturally very 
careful of his treasure, guarded her so jealously, 
that it became each day more and more difficult 
to obtain speech with her. It was but seldom 
now that was allowed to look in at the 
cottage of a Sunday evening, as I had been in 
the habit of doing regularly from a boy. But 
that troubled me the less, inasmuch as the per- 
mission was not granted to any one else. 

At length, however, it began to be whispered 
about that Ben Holding went very frequently 
to Meadows’ cottage, and was doubtless paying 
attention to his grand-daughter. This was the 
more surprising, as the young man _ 
till very recently, been working at a place 
some twenty miles to the north; and, to my 
certain knowledge, there was nothing between 
the two when he first went there. His work 
must have brought him in a good round sum, 
for he went fishing now in a boat of his own, 


its widening suburbs of beautiful houses—still | 
somewhat ‘scattered about in a strange wild and had taken a cottage all to himself, instead 
manner, as Miss Burney describes them—its fine of living in a single room, or boarding in a 
shops in fine streets that are a sufficient contrast family, as was the custom with the young 
to ‘the dirty little lanes’ of which the author of | fishermen round about. However, I gave little 
Evelina speaks, its miles of excellent roads, its heed to such gossip. Lizzie always greeted me 
modern churches and chapels, its hotels, most of with a smile when we met; and Meadows was, 
them recent rivals of the ‘Sussex,’ where she if anything, rather more friendly than he had 
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been for some time. Moreover, if by chance | 
did spend an evening at the cottage, I never 
came across Ben Holding. He used to go by 
on Sundays on his way to the meetings of the 
Plymouth Brethren, where he was a_ constant 
attendant; but he never stayed to chat more 
than five or ten minutes, and what he said to 
the girl all the world might hear. 

I went down to Meadows’ place one Sunday 
afternoon with the intention of telling Lizzie 
how it was with me and of asking her to be 
my wife. It would be the best way, I thought, 
of putting an end to the talk of the village, 
which did not please me, though it caused me 
no anxiety. I had lately had a rise in my 
wages, and was promised a further increase at 
the end of the year; so I hoped to satisfy 
Meadows as to my prospects. 

I cannot tell if he suspected my intention ; 
but it was in vain I sought for an opportunity 
of speaking to Lizzie that evening. Meadows 
talked without ceasing, and Lizzie herself 
seemed more occupied than usual. Instead of 
sitting still, she flitted about the kitchen, doing 
one thing or another; now reaching down 
plates from the topmost shelf of the dresser, 
then bending over the fire, where, contrary to 
her custom on a Sunday, she had two or three 

ts to attend to. I was so absorbed in watcli- 
ing her movements, that I fear I made but an 
indifferent listener to Meadows’ old-time yarns. 
It was a delight to me to note the graceful 
turn of her figure ; to watch the colour deepen- 
ing on her cheek till her delicate ear looked 
like a rose-leaf as it lay amid the clustering 
rings of her dark hair. Lizzie laughingly 
turned us out at last, saying she wanted to set 
the kitchen to rights, and we were in the way. 
I offered to help her; but the old man would 
not hear of my doing anything, and carried me 
off to the porch to smoke a pipe with him. 

We had not sat there long, before I saw Ben 
Holding in the distance, evidently making his 
way towards us. So little did I fear him, that 
I was actually glad to see him, thinking he 
would take off Meadows’ attention and give me 
a chance of a word with Lizzie. But I soon 
saw that was not to be. After shaking hands 
with us, Ben strode into the kitchen; and 
though we followed immediately, he had found 
time to give her a little note, for I saw her 
hide it in her dress as I came in. 

I soon discovered he had been invited to 
supper, and the dishes Lizzie had been taking 
so much pains with were prepared in_ his 
honour, hen we sat down to table, the talk 
turned on matters of which I knew nothing, 
and could take no part in. Lizzie asked ques- 
tion after question about Holding’s cottage, 
and displayed such an intimate knowledge of 
its arrangements, that it was clear to me the 
subject had been often discussed between them. 
What could this mean but that the house was 
furnished for her as Holding’s wife. Meadows 
smiled placidly, and looked on with an air of 
approval that well nigh maddened me. I turned 
cold and sick; but though I never spoke, and 
hardly touched a morsel on my plate, they 
paid no heed, but continued to laugh and joke 
over their own affairs. At last, I could stand 
it no longer, and, rising from the table, abruptly 


said it was time to go home. Then, for the 
first time, Lizzie seemed tu perceive my agita- 
tion, for she blushed and lodked confused, 

‘Are you going out to-morrow, George?’ 
Meadows asked as | bade him good-night. 

‘Of course,’ I said briefly. ‘Why not?’ 

‘I don’t like the look of the weather,’ he 
explained. ‘I was just going to say so, when 
Ben came up this evening. I am not one to 
counsel any man to stay at home when there’s 
work to be done, but industry is one thing, 
and rashness is another. It’s blowing up for a 
gale, take my word for it, lads. There’ll be 
mischief to-morrow, I warn you.’ 

‘What then? I rejoined sullenly. ‘’Twon’t 
be the first gale I’ve been out in, nor the 
last, maybe. And if it is, nobody will care.’ 

‘No man has a right to throw his life away,’ 
urged the old man solemnly. ‘What’s come 
to you, George? That’s not like you.—I hope 
you will take my advice, Ben, any way, for 
the Mermaid is not seaworthy. You’ll rue the 


day you bought her, if you don’t look out.’ 
how it is in the morning,’ Ben 


‘We'll see 
said hopefully. 

‘Anyhow, you can’t say nobody cares, I 
heard Lizzie whisper. And then she went on 
half to herself: ‘And George has no right to 
say such things.’ 

I went out, and, to my surprise, Holding 
followed me. I hurried on, thinking to avoid 
him, but he soon caught me up. The sky was 
cloudy and dark, and on one side was an 
irregular streak of grayish yellow light, where 
the moon was struggling to break through. I 
saw no cause for okl Luke’s warning, nor did 
Holding, it appeared, for he began: ‘What can 
Meadows mean, Powell? It is a dirty night, 
no doubt; but twill clear before morning, I 
should think. What say you?’ 

‘I think so too, I answered between my set 
teeth. 

‘But he is not one to croak, and he is very 
rarely out in his predictions,’ Ben continued. 
‘Would it not be wiser to stay on shore?’ 

‘Do so, by all means, if you are afraid, I 
replied with a sneer. ‘You are your own 
master.’ 

The taunt stung him, I could see, dark as it 
was; but he kept his temper, and only said: 
‘I don’t deserve that, George, and no one 
knows it better than you do. What ails you 
to-night?” 

“Taint your business.’ 

‘Are you in trouble? Can I do anything? 

‘You can hold your tongue.’ 

‘What will Lizzie say ?’ 

‘She’ll care as little as you or any one 
else. How dare you talk of Lizzie to me? Go 
your own way, and let me go mine,’ 

‘Nay, Powell; listen’—— he began; but I 
would not stay to hear; I broke away from 
him, and ran down a narrow lane that led to 
my lodging. I was boiling over with wrath, 
and his coolness irritated me past all bearing. 
What right had he to bring in Lizzie’s name? 
He had stolen her from me; let that content 
him. And how Meadows had deceived me! 
He knew, no man better, what took me to his 
cottage, and yet he encouraged Ben’s suit on the 
sly. I felt as if I could have throttled him. 
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In such a frame of mind, it was not likely | old now, and thinks more of a hatful of wind 
I should sleep, and, as a fact, I spent the night | than he used to do,’ 
in walking up and down my little room re-}| ‘You should have told me that, said Ford 
volving in my mind one pee of revenge after pay. ‘It’s never safe to go agin old Luke 
another. Holding and Lizzie should never|—he knows the weather signs better than any 
come together, if, ry fair means or foul, I} man.—I say, George Powell,’ he went on, look- 
could prevent it. Who would have thought, I) ing keenly at me, ‘is Holding to carry off 
reflected bitterly, that Meadows was so merce- | pretty Lizzie? He was at the cottage last night, 
nary. Because Ben had a boat of his own and | my wife says. He seems to be there most days.’ 
two men in his pay, while I worked with Tom| ‘I can’t tell you,’ I replied. ‘It’s nothing 
Ford at a weekly wage, he was ready to throw | to me, or to you either, 
mé over. I felt glad I had taunted Holding! ‘Nothing to me, certainly,’ returned Ford. 
with being a coward. Now, he would go out | ‘But the folks used to say she was for you, lad.’ 
in the morning, whatever the weather, and who| ‘Doesn’t look much like it,’ was my some- 
could say what might not happen. His boat, | what equivocal reply. 
the Mermaid, was, every one knew, a rotten| ‘’Pon my soul, you are right,’ growled Ford 
tub. In his anxiety to rise above his fellows,|as another great wave broke over us. ‘But if 
he had bought her without consulting any one, | that is what you mean, Holding’s chance is no 
and had been grievously cheated in the bargain. | better than your own, or as good.—Look !  Isn’t 
Lizzie’s sweet eyes seemed to plead for him ;| that the Mermaid yonder?’ 
they haunted me, turn where I would, but I| It was not easy to distinguish anything, for 
would not let them influence me. If her lover) my eyes were full of salt water; but after a 
rished in the waves, she deserved all the pain bit, I managed to make out Holding’s boat, 
it would give her, the little flirt. But however with three men on board of her, being driven 
matters turned out, no one could impute blame before the gale. It was madness on his part 
to me. ‘not to have put back hours ago, for he knew 
Before sunrise I was out and on my way to well enough st little the Mermaid was fitted 
the beach. The morning broke gloomy and to encounter such a sea as this. For a few 
dull; the clouds were ragged and torn at the | minutes the wind lulled, and we came within 
edges, telling of wind; but the sea just then speaking distance. 
was calm enough. The barometer at the Coast-| ‘George,’ Holding shouted as soon as he 
guard station was lower than it had been for ;could make himself heard, ‘Meadows knew 
weeks ; still, I had gone out many a day more what he was about last night, eh? I was a 
stormy-looking than this, and I made up my fool not to take his advice. I shall never set 
mind that if Ford wished to go, I would say foot on shore again.’ 
nothing to dissuade him. It was not likely he| Ford stood up, a rope in his hand, and 
would care to stay on shore. He was a bold, / called to him to come on board the Vizen. 
determined fellow, and knew his boat, the But Holding shook his head. He was seaman 
Vixen, to be one of the stoutest and best built enough to Snow that to attempt such a thing 
in the place. would in all probability swamp us all, and he 
He came down presently, and, with a shrug | would not risk it. 
of his shoulders and the remark, ‘We’ll get a| ‘Tell the folks you saw us, he said calmly, 
wetting to-day, more than likely,’ motioned to me | though his face was white as death. ‘Bid 
to shove off. Ford was a man of few words. | them good-bye. I know Meadows will look 
As we took our seats, I saw Holding and | after my little girl, God bless her! And you, 
his men getting in their nets and preparing to ,George—Lizzie’—— 
follow us. So, then, he had not taken the old His voice was lost in the roar of the waves, 
man’s advice. He nodded to me as we passed,/and indeed my heart beat so fast I should 
and smilingly waved his hand; but I kept my | hardly have made out his words in any case. 
eyes turned away and made no answering sign, | A flash of lightning, more vivid than any we 
We got on much as usual till about three | had had yet, half blinded me, and at the same 
o'clock in the afternoon. Then I saw Meadows’) moment we shipped a sea that nearly washed 
prediction would be verified. Thunder rumbled us from our seats. When we had succeeded in 
in the distance, and the waves were high and bailing out the water, and were able to look 
sullen. Suddenly the wind sprang up, and it about us, I sought in all directions for the 
was all we could do to shorten sail before it | Mermaid, but she was nowhere to be seen. I 
was down upon us, Ford said it was a squall, | cast myself down at the bottom of the boat, 
and we had seen the worst of it; but he was | overcome with horror. To have my rival thus 
wrong, as the event proved. The gusts of | suddenly swept from my path was more than I 
wind followed each other fast. Every wave} could bear. Last night, I would have hailed 
threatened to ingulf the Vien and her crew,| with joy anything that severed him from 
and it soon became a struggle for life. For my | Lizzie. Ken, I felt like a murderer. It was 
own safety, I cared little; life had ceased to}I who had lured him to his doom, and 
have any attractions for me; but remembering | wrecked the life of the girl I loved. I tried to 
Ford’s wife and little children, I worked man- | pray for God’s forgiveness, but no words would 
= to keep the boat on her course. come. In my misery, I would have thrown 
‘Who would have thought it would blow! myself into the water, but I had no strength 
like this?’ Ford said in his usual phlegmatic| to move. Ford called to me, but his voice fell 
fashion as we crouched together in the stern. | on deaf ears. I lay stunned and motionless. 
‘Meadows said last night ’twould be rougher} I must have remained in that state for some 
than common,’ I rejoined. ‘But he is getting|time. Ford thought I had been struck by 
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lightning ; but it was out of his power to help 
me: it was all he could do, single-handed, to 
guide our little craft. Fortunately for us both, 
the storm began to abate, or we should never 
have reached the shore. 

It was dusk when we landed, and the harbour- 
lights flashing into my eyes roused me from 
the lethargy into which I had fallen. A crowd 
was assembled on the beach, eager to welcome 
the friends they had given up for lost. I soon 
made out the tall figure of Meadows, with his 
grand-daughter clinging to him as if for support, 
and I bowed my head in agony at the thought 
of the fatal news I had to give her, Suddenly 
a voice sounded in my ear, clear and sharp 
above the rest, and I started. It was a voice [ 
had never expected to hear again in this world. 

‘Here they are at last!’ Ben Holding cried 
joyfully.—‘ Lizzie, look up. Powell is safe, 
thank God! He is here !’ 

I staggered towards them, dizzy and faint. 
The joy was overpowering. By what miracle 
had Holding escaped with his life? He seized 
me by the hand and drew me forward. Lizzie 
said something I could not hear, and would 
have fallen to the ground, had not some one 
caught her and laid her, white as a lily, in her 
grandfather's arms. Then ensued a babel of 
voices, All the fishermen in the village seemed 
thronging to shake hands with me and Ford. 
I gathered from their talk that great anxiety 
had been felt on our account; that a lifeboat 
had been sent to our aid, and had fallen in 
with the Mermaid only just in time to save 
the lives of those on board, for she had 
capsized, and left them all struggling in the 
water. By the time this was effected, the wind 
went down; aud finding the Vixen was not in 
pressing need of assistance, the lifeboat made for 
shore, where she arrived long before we did. 

I was borne on the shoulders of my comrades 
to Meadows’ house, where a good glass of grog 
helped to stealy my nerves. But as soon as [| 
was able to walk, I insisted on going home, giv- 
ing as an excuse that I wanted to turn in. To 
remain under Meadows’ roof was intolerable. 

‘Well, if go you must, Luke exclaimed, 
when he found I would stay no longer, ‘I will 
see you to your door.—Don’t cry, my girl; he 
will be all right in the morning. Ben and I 
will look after him.’ 

‘Powell, Holding began, as soon as I had 
reached my room, ‘you and I have a little 
matter to settle, and the sooner it is done the 
better. I know what’s troubling you. I knew 
it last night, and I would have set you right 
then if you would have listened to me. I don’t 
deny I was put out by what you said—but 
Well, I have been very near death to-day, and 
such things seem of no importance. You think 
Lizzie and I are lovers, don’t you? All the 
village thinks so. Because I have taken a little 
house of my own, I am going to take a wife, 
they say. And so I am. Mary Blake and I 
hope to come together at Christmas. She lives 
at the place where I’ve been working all summer. 
As I haven’t a creature belonging to me, I 
come to Lizzie for help; for what do I know 
of how things ought to look, or what a girl 
likes to have about her? But you’ve no call 
to be jealous, my friend; Lizzie is yours heart 
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and soul. I’ve thought so many a day, and 
now I’m sure of it. I confess I pretended to 
make love to her last night, but it was only a 
bit of fun. Will you forget and forgive?’ 

What a relief those words were to me! I 
tried to tell him of all the wicked thoughts 
that had filled my brain, and to ask his pardon 
for them ; but he would not let me speak, and 

resently went away, leaving me alone with 
uuke Meadows. 

I could do no less than confess the state of 
my heart to the old man, though I was scarcely 
in a condition to talk coherently. But Lizzie’s 

rief and terror during the storm had softened 
im; and instead of repelling me, as I had feared 
he would do, he smiled as he said it was true 
he had vowed never to part with his little 
girl; but if I liked to come and live at the 
cottage, I might marry her whenever I pleased, 
and the sooner the better. 

But that happy day was not to dawn yet a 
while. The next morning found me unable to 
bed, and many weeks passed 
leave it again. Through the 
fever that followed, Holding nursed me like a 
brother, even putting off his own wedding 
rather than leave me to strange hands; and | 
verily believe it was owing to his watchful 
care that I ever recovered my health—as it was 
to him I owed the restoration of my peace of 
mind. 

Winter had passed away, and the spring 
flowers were peeping from their hiding-places 
in the grass, before Lizzie Meadows and I were 
man and wife. All Lizzie’s old playfellows 
came to the church to see her married, and 
wish her happiness with the lad she had chosen ; 
but no one’s words touched me so nearly as 
did those of Ben Holding. 

‘Ah, Ben,’ I I wrung his hand, 
‘I don’t deserve my happiness, and no one 
knows that better than you do,’ 

Of course he assured me it was all nonsense, 
and I must not let such thoughts trouble me ; 
but I know well that the recollection of that 
terrible day will never fade from my memory. 


THE CAMEL IN AUSTRALIA. 


THE spectacle of two or three pairs of patient, . 


meek-eyed camels dragging the component parts 
of a wild-beast show through the mud of an 
English midland town in the dead of winter 
never fails to raise a pang in the breasts of the 
tender-hearted ; and the more aggressive philan- 
thropists are moved to plan applications to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
For the poor creatures, too gentle to resent the 
wanton misery inflicted on them, are so obviously 
borne down by memories of the days when, 
instead of wading wearily in cold, athe street- 
mud, their feet lightly bore their Bedouin 
riders over the warm and comfortable sands of 
Arabia the Blessed! Yet perhaps here, as in 
some other connections, the ‘ passion of sympathy’ 
is, if not misplaced, at least unduly excited ; 
the benevolent forget that the Bactrian Camel 
seems to be as much at home on the stony 
steppes of the Gobi Desert as his cousins in the 
Sahara, and bears the rigours of a Siberian 
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winter without apparent discomfort or injury. 
Remains of camels have been found in_ the 
Miocene deposits of the Himalayan foot-hills, 
as well as in Algerian Quaternary strata: from 
the dawn of history, Arabia has been the especial 
home of the camel. And though it is not 
certainly found anywhere in a state of nature 
—for the wild herds seen by Prejevalsky about 
Lake Lob Nor, in Central Asia, may possibly be 
descended from runaways—its habitat, if we 
include the various breeds of the two species, 
may fairly be said to extend from Central Africa 
to Lake Baikal, on the frontier of Siberia, and 
from Algeria to China. 

But far beyond even this vast area the camel 
is found in certain regions, and has apparently 
‘come to stay’ in some of them. Camels arrived 
in Turkey with the Osmanli conquerors ; they 
were bred in Tuscany as early as 1622, and 
Leigh Hunt makes mention of those at Pisa— 
which had by this time degenerated—in his 
day. Readers of this Journal (see the vol. for 
1893, p. 611) may perhaps remember that camels 
were introduced into Spain about 1830 from the 
Canary Islands, and though they did good work 
as beasts of burden for years, were ultimately 
allowed to run wild in the marshy delta of the 
Guadalquivir, where at least one herd of twenty, 
perfectly wild, still exists. Camels have been 
tried in Cuba, Texas, Bolivia, and Nevada with 
no considerable success; but in Australia, an 
experiment, first made in 1860, has proved 
immensely successful, insomuch that in the 
‘coming colony’ of Western Australia, these 
beasts of burden promise to bear an important 
share in the development now going on ‘with 
leaps and bounds.’ 

Already some ten thousand camels are actu- 
ally at work in Australia. The pioneers of the 
myriads of cattle, sheep, and horses now on the 
island-continent reached Australian shores in 
1787. The first camels were imported from 
India into Victoria to assist in the disastrous 
exploring expedition of Burke and Wills in 
1860; and the twenty-seven strange animals 
were the most interesting and peculiar feature 
in the procession that left Melbourne on the 
20th of August in that year with the good 
wishes of all the citizens—though, like our 
‘camelry corps’ in the Soudan, they were a 
subject of mirth to the vulgar. From the 
beginning, the valuable qualities of the newest 
recruits for the work of exploration and colo- 
nisation were recognised; but at the first also 
the difficulties that might be expected to attend 
such an experiment were in evidence. Most of 
the animals imported in the earlier years of 
the enterprise were carried off by a special 
disease—a deadly kind of mange—by which 
they were attacked soon after their arrival. 
The chief depét for imported animals has for 
some time been at Port Augusta, the port at 
the head of the navigation of Spencer Gulf in 
South Australia, two hundred and sixty miles 
north-west of Adelaide. Here a regular quar- 
antine station for Indian arrivals has been 
established, and here the new-comers are care- 
fully tended and watched for three months. 
By that time they are acclimatised, and no 
longer liable to any special risk. The camel is 
notoriously a creature of simple tastes, and finds 


in the wattle or acacia, mulga, and other scrub 
of the new country, admirable substitutes for 
the herbs it has been accustomed to elsewhere, 
But the imported camels are, it would seem, of 
less consequence and less value than Australian- 
born animals. In Australia, many European 
animals thrive at least as well as at home 
some, such as the rabbit, only too well, alas !), 
ut if the Australian Register speaks true, Aus- 
tralia is the land for camels. The race bred 
in Australia for about a quarter of a century 
is larger in build, sounder in wind and limb, 
and can carry greater weights than the animal 
imported from Sadie. In the Lindsay exploring 
expedition (1885-86), it is said, the camels 
endured spells of twenty-one and twenty-three 
days without water; whereas, according to Sir 
Samuel Baker, the Arabian camel, which can 
carry 400 — for 90 or 100 miles a day, must 
be watered every third day—for, unless specially 
inured to such abstinence, most camels suffer 
after three days without water. By help of 
camels, Australian sheep-farmers have been 
able to take up good country, formerly useless, 
because isolated by belts of waterless desert or 
drought-aftlicted territory. Across the forbidding 
barrier, camels now bring supplies and carry 
goods to market. In some of the gold-fields of 
Western Australia, the camel caravan has, as 
more efficient and more economical, superseded 
the bullock team. New goldfields, formerly 
unworkable, are utilised by means of the new 
pack animals; mining machinery and well- 
sinking apparatus too, made in sections con- 
venient for being slung across camels’ backs, 
find their way to regions formerly inaccessible. 
In the Kirghiz country, camels drag sleighs, 
and are yoked to light carts; in Orenburg, 
yokes of four camels may be seen ploughing ; 
but it has been reserved for Australia to 
establish regular transport by camel wagons, 
the animals being yoked thereto in teams of 
eight, like bullocks. So that, although, as even 
Major Leonard (The Camel and its Uses, 1894) 
admits, the camel is stupid, obstinate, vindictive, 
and without natural affection, it seems to have 
important work cut out for it in Western Aus- 
tralia and the central parts of the island-con- 
tinent, and is apparently rising to the occasion, 


TO THE ROBIN. 


Sweet singer of the sweet sad days, 
Thy requiem for the Summer dead 
Rings clearly through the golden haze, 

While o’er thy head 
The sere leaves, with a gentle sigh, 
Float softly down to earth to die, 
Gold, brown, and red. 


And is thy song all sadness? Nay! 
Thy little heart full well doth know 

That where the sere leaf breaks away, 
The bud doth show ; 

Sure promise of another Spring, 

When thy glad song with love will ring, 
Sweet, clear, and low. 


ARTHUR WRIGHT. 
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